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Week Ending Friday, May 6, 1983 


Cenikor Foundation 





Remarks to the Board of Directors, 
Residents, and Staff of the Foundation in 
Houston, Tex. April 29, 1983 





Thank you all very much for a very 
heartwarming welcome. I’m very proud 
and happy to be here. And, you know, I’ve 
seen some of the products and the things 
that you’re doing here, and I might just buy 
some of that football equipment that I 
saw—{laughter|—and use it with the Con- 
gress—{laughter|—so long as you don’t sell 
them any. [Laughter] 

But I have to tell you the truth. I didn’t 
hear about the wonderful work that Ceni- 
kor is doing all on my own. The idea of my 
being here is from Nancy, and maybe 
you’ve seen her—big hazel eyes, slender, 
pretty. Well, Nancy heard about you when 
she was in Texas, and she recommended 
that I stop by. And I’m certainly glad that I 
did. 

Now, many people say that you and I, 
you know, we might not have a great deal 
in common. We’re different ages. As a 
matter of fact, I have lived about half again 
as long as my life expectancy when I was 
born. That’s a source of annoyance to a 
number of people. [Laughter] But I think 
we'd be surprised to learn how much we do 
have in common. We believe in many of 
the same things, such as the opportunity, 
hard work, and self-confidence that work 
can bring. And it is beliefs that bind people 
together. 

I also believe in the philosophy that Ceni- 
kor symbolizes. This center is self-sufficient, 
just like all of you will soon be. Cenikor 
receives no Federal money, and so no Fed- 
eral strings come attached. And maybe 
you're not aware of how much of an advan- 
tage that can be. [Laughter] Even though 
I'm a part of the Federal Establishment, 
you know, sometimes there are two ways of 
doing things: the right way, and the way 
they do it in Washington. [Laughter] 


I heard a tale—I haven’t tracked it down 
yet—of a little community that decided 
they were going to raise their traffic and 
their street signs from 5 feet to 7 feet alti- 
tude; thought they’d be more visible to the 
drivers. And the Federal Government told 
them that they had a program to help in 
that sort of thing, but under their program, 
they lowered the street 2 feet. [Laughter] 

But to be fair about it, on the Federal 
strings, let me mention something good 
that happened in Florida, Wednesday night, 
which is an example of what we’re doing to 
prevent drugs from getting into this coun- 
try. 

A plane was coming up the west coast of 
Florida over the Gulf, that we had reason to 
believe was suspicious. A government 
plane, plus an Army Blackhawk helicopter, 
piloted by Customs people, were on its tail 
when it landed on a grassy strip near La 
Belle, Florida. The Blackhawk then landed. 
The two drug smugglers jumped from the 
plane to run away. In fact, one of them 
swam across the canal and hid in the 
bushes. The alligators didn’t get him, but 
the enforcement people did, and we seized 
625 pounds of cocaine, which I’m told has a 
conservative value of $187% million. And I 
don’t know how you feel about it, but— 
well, I think I do—but when I just stop to 
think of the little handful of misbegotten 
people that would have been getting that 
$187% million, I’m delighted that some- 
body headed them off and that money— 
Somebody from Houston, the Vice Presi- 
dent, George Bush, is in charge of the Flor- 
ida Task Force. Since last Saturday, 1,015 
pounds of cocaine have been thwarted from 
entering the United States market. 

Now, as you well know, interdicting drugs 
won't solve the drug problem, but it will at 
least frustrate the process. The real cure for 
drugs: prevention, plus what you're doing 
right here. 

I was glancing through your Cenikor 
booklet, and I liked the very first sentence I 
read. “In all the years that Cenikor has 
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been in business rehabilitating lives, we 
have found that nothing works as well as 
work itself.” Work is therapy. You feel 
better about yourself when you have some- 
thing productive to do. And that’s why I 
worry so much about today, so many 
Americans who don’t have jobs. It’s hard on 
them not only economically but psychologi- 
cally. I also know the stresses that you here 
have been through and still are going 
through. I know what you’re undertaking to 
put your lives in order, and it isn’t easy. 
From what I’ve been told, you’re learning 
again, or in some cases, for the first time, 
what self-confidence, pride, and respect 
mean to you personally. The words, I imag- 
ine, are becoming more and more frequent 
in your vocabulary. 

Could I just stick something else in here 
from the vantage point of my age? It isn’t 
true that I heard Lincoln give the Gettys- 
burg Address—{laughter}—but I’m old 
enough to know something else: When 
we’re young, we don’t think, oh, bad things, 
accidents, and so forth can happen to us. 
And maybe we don’t stop and think how 
important those years are for laying a foun- 
dation in this set of machinery that’s the 
only one we get for the whole ride, this 
one. 

And when you get along to where I am, 
you find out taking care of that machinery 
sure pays off when you get along to this 
stage, and you can still tie your own shoes 
and pull on your socks without sitting 
down—{laughter|—and do a lot of things 
that are much more enjoyable than that. 
[Laughter] 

Sometime when the going is a little 
tough, just say to yourself, “I want to feel 
the same way I do now when I’m as old as 
that fellow was.” [Laughter] 

I didn’t bring a full-fledged speech here, 
because I didn’t want to be that formal. I 
just wanted to stop by and tell you how 
proud I am of what you're doing for your- 
selves. 

I believe, as it said in that booklet, that 
the only limits to your achievement are 
those that are self-imposed. I believe in you 
and what each one of you can accomplish. 
You’re working your way back, and I can 
tell you that all the rest of us are eagerly 
awaiting your return. 
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I won’t be here for all your graduations 
from Cenikor, so just let me say right now 
to all of you, welcome back and thank you, 
and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:18 p.m. in 
the cafeteria of the residential facility of 
the foundation. Prior to his remarks, the 
President viewed a display of goods manu- 
factured by the residents. He was accompa- 
nied on his short tour of the center by Ken 
Barnum, president of the Cenikor Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit drug and alcohol rehabili- 
tation center. 


Fundraising Dinner for Senator John 
Tower 





Remarks at the Dinner in Houston, Tex. 
April 29, 1983 





Mr. Chairman, Mr. Toastmaster, reverend 
clergy, Senator and Mrs. Tower, Governors 
Connally and Clements, Ambassador Anne 
Armstrong, Ernie Angelo, the Members of 
the Congress who are here, you ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
some people who mean a lot to me and 
mean a lot to our Republican Party. Chet 
and Virginia Upham, thanks so much for all 
that you have done. 

Now, I know it’s not easy to corral Texans 
into a political party. It’s always an experi- 
ence coming down here to be with you 
Texas Republicans. Everything is so big, 
and I hesitate, but I’m going to dare the 
fates. I know that there aren’t very many 
stories about the size of Texas that aren’t 
known to all Texans, but maybe there are 
some outlanders here who might not have 
heard it. 

There was a Texan who was visiting in 
Maine, and he was visiting a farmer up 
there. And the Texan asked this old boy 
about his farm and what might be the 
extent of it. And the old fellow said, “Well, 
it runs to that clump of trees and then over 
to that hill and then down to the creek and 
over to here. How big is your spread in 
Texas?” And the Texan looked at him and 
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said, “Well, oldtimer, sometimes I get in my 
car and I can drive for an hour and a half 
before I get to the boundary of my farm.” 
And the old fellow from Maine looked at 
him for a minute and then says, “I know 
exactly what you mean. I had a car like that 
myself once.” [Laughter] 

But seriously, though, as much as people 
joke about big Texas, your “Lone Star 
State” plays an increasingly important role 
in directing the future of this country. And 
there’s one great service that Texas can 
render to the United States next year: 
Return to the United States Senate the man 
who’s proven himself second-to-none in his 
determination to improve America’s eco- 
nomic well-being and to improve her na- 
tional security—your Senator, John Tower. 

I’ve known and admired John Tower for 
many years, but it wasn’t until I got into my 
current job that I fully appreciated his 
many talents. In the ’80 election, we 


pledged to make America strong again, 
militarily and economically. Well, I can tell 
you without any hesitation, Senator John 
Tower has been indispensable in putting us 


on the road toward success in both those 
fields. 

Over the years, John has stood firm— 
sometimes like a voice in the wilderness— 
against the tax-tax, spend-spend philosophy 
that pushed America to the brink of disas- 
ter. And since the ’80 election, when we 
finally managed to get some leverage, he 
has provided the expertise and the leader- 
ship that was needed to deal with the eco- 
nomic crisis that we inherited. 

Every time I come to Texas I feel like a 
kid showing his report card to his family. I 
just want you to know that before I start, in 
all the areas in which we’ve scored A’s, we 
couldn’t have done it without John Tower. 

I know it’s getting difficult to remem- 
ber—we’re told that political memories are 
very short—but it wasn’t that long ago 
when inflation was public enemy number 
one. We were told that it would be more 
than a decade before we could ever hope to 
conquer inflation. Well, it has come down 
from 12.4 percent to 3.6 percent last year, 
and for the first 6 months, or the last 6 
months, I should say, it has been down to 
one-half of 1 percent, and it hasn’t been 
there for 22 years. 


I hear a lot about compassion in Washing- 
ton from those who want us to return to the 
policies of the past, but it’s about time we 
take a close look at what would have hap- 
pened had we permitted the inflation, 
caused by their policies, to remain double 
digit. If inflation had continued as it was, 
not increased, just stayed where it was, 
before we all took office, a family of four on 
a fixed income of $20,000 would be more 
than $1,500 poorer in purchasing power 
today, but also they would have been fur- 
ther impoverished by much higher taxes. 

And what was inflation doing to our econ- 
omy? Savings and investment sank as the 
people, trying to protect what they could, 
put their money into nonproductive infla- 
tion hedges and those who could afford it, 
into tax shelters. With inflation running 
double digits for 2 years back-to-back, inter- 
est rates shot right through the roof, knock- 
ing the wind out of construction, auto- 
mobile, and other major industries—a blow 
from which they’re just now beginning to 
recover. Consumer spending hit the skids 
when, again, because of inflation and over- 
taxation, the real income of our working 
people began to drop, a total reversal of 
anything we'd ever experienced in the 
American history. 

Anybody who tries to tell you that we can 
return to tax, tax, and spend and spend and 
not reignite inflation better stay away from 
Texas. 

And I get a little irritated with that con- 
stant refrain about compassion. I got an un- 
signed valentine in February, and I’m sure 
it was from Fritz Mondale. [Laughter] The 
heart on it was bleeding. [Laughter] 

By getting control of inflation, we’ve 
channeled savings back into stocks and 
other productive investments. The stock 
market, reflecting the new confidence 
that’s spreading throughout the country, has 
shot up 400 points, reaching an alltime 
high, and it’s still rising. The interest rates 
are down from the 21% percent when we 
took off, to 10% percent now. And I think 
we're going to knock them down even 
lower in the very near future. 

But even now, homebuilding and auto 
sales are far above what they were only a 
year ago. Real wages are up, as is productiv- 
ity and consumer spending. The leading 
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economic indicators rose again in March for 
the seventh straight month. And, of course, 
as John told you already, I think the great- 
est and most positive indicator of all is they 
aren’t calling it Reaganomics anymore. 
[Laughter] They never should have called it 
that. It was the result of that Republican 
majority that we finally have in the Senate 
after more than a quarter of a century of 
living in the wilderness and a combination 
of good, sound, and prominent Democratic 
Congressmen and Republicans in the House 
that made that economic plan go into 
effect. 

You remember when they were calling 
what was ailing America as a “malaise.” 
And now, former Vice President Malaise is 
running for President, promising he can do 
everything just like they did before. 
[Laughter] 

Well, just as the A’s on our report card 
reflect the degree of proficiency of our eco- 
nomic accomplishments, they can be attrib- 
uted to skill and hard work, as well as to 
right thinking. Luckily, we had a professor 
from Wicl:ita Falls teaching us how to do it. 
The formula was no secret: We reduced the 
rate of growth in Federal spending. 

The budget was growing at a rate of 17% 
percent in 1980. We’ve cut it by 40 per- 
cent. Taxes and regulations were strangling 
incentive and tying the hands of our most 
productive citizens. As of July, we will have 
cut personal tax rates 25 percent. And I can 
assure you tonight, we’re not going to re- 
treat one iota on the tax rate reduction or 
indexing. 

The quickest way to short circuit this re- 
covery would be to increase the taxes on 
our people. We don’t have a trillion-dollar 
debt because you weren’t taxed enough. 
We have a debt of that size because govern- 
ment has been spending too much. 

We can never underestimate the role of 
dedicated individuals like Senator Tower 
and the support of a courageous band of 
conservative Democrats. And isn’t it great 
to have Congressman Phil Gramm on our 
side and not theirs? I think everyone here 
understands, he didn’t change philosophy, 
he just changed labels. [Laughter] 

You, the Republican activists, deserve the 
lion’s share of the credit when we succeed. 
Keeping the pressures on Capitol Hill made 
all the difference before, and it will again. 
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When you hold their feet to the fire, you 
don’t have to make them see the light, just 
feel the heat. [Laughter] 

I think we can be rightfully proud that 
we've set in place a program that should 
deliver America a strong and sustained non- 
inflationary economic progress—or pro- 
gram. And I realize that many problems 
remain. Areas long dependent on the old 
smokestack industries are still suffering 
from dislocation that comes with technolog- 
ical transition. We’re trying to help with 
training programs for those without skills, 
or whose skills are no longer in demand. 

In south Texas, the people are also suffer- 
ing in this time from something which no 
American can control—the peso devalu- 
ation and the economic crisis in Mexico. 
Senator Tower has a program to help the 
people in south Texas who are bearing the 
brunt of this problem. And I can assure you, 
we are now seriously examining his propos- 
als at the White House at this time. 

But getting our economy back on its feet 
is only half the job. It won’t matter how 
prosperous we become unless we're at 
peace and secure from foreign aggression. 
And that’s another reason I’m proud to be 
here tonight. I can think of no other United 
States Senator—not one—who has contrib- 
uted more to the security needs of the 
United States than Senator John Tower. 

I won’t go into all the details. I think you 
know, though, that during most of the sev- 
enties, the security needs of America were 
neglected. During that time, the real na- 
tional defense spending dropped 21.6 per- 
cent. Our Navy went from nearly 1,000 
ships to under 500. Research and develop- 
ment was cut back. Weapons systems were 
cancelled. And by the end of the decade, 
our military personnel depended on weap- 
ons and equipment that had been designed 
by and for a previous generation. 

By 1980 morale in the Armed Forces was 
at a low ebb, reflecting a serious erosion of 
military pay and, just as important, a seem- 
ing lack of appreciation for the job our sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, and marines were 
doing. 

And at this same time when we voluntar- 
ily reduced our military commitment, the 
Soviets went into high gear, increasing their 
military capability—conventionally and stra- 
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tegically—beyond any legitimate defensive 
requirements. 

This administration has received a good 
deal of criticism for our defense proposals. 
But, just like the domestic program, we’re 
simply trying to make up for the irresponsi- 
bility of the past. Now, let me make one 
thing plain: We will not tolerate waste in 
the defense budget, but neither will we 
permit the Communist dictatorship to mili- 
tarily dominate this planet. 

We can’t ask the brave young men and 
women in our Armed Forces to protect 
America with second-rate equipment and 
bargain-basement weapons. If they can put 
their lives on the line to protect our way of 
life, we can afford to give them the weap- 
ons and equipment they need to do the job 
right. 

And now, to those who always are so in 
haste to say that’s warlike and that we want 
a war, you can’t look, as I do so often, at the 
faces of those young men and women in 
our uniform and ever think for 1 minute 
that you would want to send them into 
combat. They are there as peacemakers to 
deter ary possible attack, to preserve the 
peace, simply because of their ability and 
their dedication to this country. 

There come many thrilling moments in a 
job like mine, but none has exceeded the 
thrill that I feel at the dedication, the esprit 
de corps, the morale of our people in uni- 
form today, in contrast to what it was no 
more than 2% years ago. 

I tell, every opportunity I can get, one 
little story, and I’m going to tell it again. 
And that is, our Ambassador from Luxem- 
burg wrote me a letter one day. He’d been 
up on the East German frontier. He’d been 
visiting the 2d armored cavalry regiment. 
And he said that when he finished and 
went to his helicopter, a young 19-year-old 
trooper followed him over there and asked 
him if he thought he could get a message to 
the President. Well, being an Ambassador, 
he allowed as how he could. And the kid 
stood up there at attention then and said, 
“Well, will you tell the President that we’re 
proud to be here and we ain’t scared o’ 
nothin’.” [Laughter] 

But more recently, I received something 
else. With all of our talk about the budget 
and the sacrifice that we’re asking people in 
government to make, and no pay increases 


and so forth, and no cost-of-living increases 
for a period while we attempt to get this 
budget under control, and that included the 
military—and I opened a letter one day, 
and it was signed by over a hundred ma- 
rines stationed in Italy. And they told me 
very briefly over their signatures, if this is 
what it takes to help the country, count 
them in. They will be happy to do without 
a pay raise. 

Our national security rests as much on 
willpower as firepower. This generation of 
Americans faces tremendous responsibil- 
ities. There’s nothing I want more than ver- 
ifiable agreement with the Soviet Union to 
reduce the levels of strategic weapons. In 
the long run, that’s the best way to lower 
the growth in defense spending. But the 
Soviets will only bargain in good faith if 
they understand we're determined to 
defend freedom. And I’m determined they 
will understand that. And if I ever, for 1 
second, thought I would weaken in that de- 
termination, I will just turn to John Tower, 
and I know that he'll take care of that. 
[Laughter] 

In case you hadn’t heard, I addressed the 
Congress a few nights ago on the subject of 
Central America. The challenge we face 
there is not some threat in some distant 
land; it’s a brushfire that’s burning in our 
neighborhood. And you tonight know the 
truth of something I told the Congress: 
Texas is closer to El] Salvador than it is to 
Massachusetts. And like it or not, the future 
freedom and peace of mankind rests on our 
shoulders. 

If we try to take the easy way out, our 
children will suffer. In Central America, 
which is so close to home, we must be will- 
ing to counter aggression—at the very least 
with financial and military aid—or no one 
anywhere in the world will believe the 
word of the United States. 

Now, there are those who suggest that 
because our friends in Central America are 
not perfect, we must back away and permit 
those armed-to-the-teeth by the Soviets 
shoot their way into power. The only alter- 
native the American people have been pre- 
sented is a “prescription for disaster.” 

Today we have the opportunity to avert 
crisis by giving our friends support they 
need to defend themselves and to develop 
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their economies and their democratic insti- 
tutions. But we can’t succeed if we’re para- 
lyzed by indecision. An old preacher once 
said to a young man asking advice, “In life, 
you must believe your beliefs and have your 
doubts, but not the other way around.” 
Today, while we recognize that honest 
people do have doubts, we, as a nation 
firmly grounded in individual freedom and 
representative government, must have the 
courage to believe our beliefs and act upon 
them. 

The United States remains the last, best 
hope for mankind plagued with tyranny 
and deprivation. America is no stronger 
than its people, and that means you and 
me, all of us. 

Over the first 2% years, it’s never been 
clearer to me that the future of a free 
people doesn’t depend so much on those 
who hold elected office. It depends on 
those outside the government—on you at 
the grassroots. And while the history books 
may record events as they happened during 
this or that administration, the direction of 
a country is determined not so much by the 
leader as by the character of its people. 

By being here tonight, you’re demonstrat- 
ing there’s still reason to be optimistic 
about our future. You’re doing your part so 
we can pass on to our children an America 
as free as the one that was given to us. And 
I thank you for doing your part. 

God bless you, and thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:52 p.m. in 
the East Hall of the Albert Thomas Conven- 
tion Center. 

Prior to the dinner, the President attend- 
ed a private reception and a reception for 
the National Republican Senatorial Com- 
mittee at the center. Following the dinner, 
the President went to the Houston Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, where he remained over- 
night. 


University of Houston “Cougars” 





Remarks During a Meeting With Members 
of the Basketball Team. April 30, 1983 





Mr. Kasser. Mr. President, you can imag- 
ine how proud we are of this basketball 
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team. And the University of Houston is so 
proud of their number one standing, all up 
until the very last game of the year. And, of 
course, somebody had to win; somebody 
had to lose. But we're still awfully proud. 


And we're awful proud for you to take 
this time to greet them, and I think this is a 
very special day to them. And the Phi 
Slama Jama has, I think, taken the Nation 
and the city of Houston—the slam-dunking 
and the abilities of this team. And we’d like 
to make a special presentation to you. 


I'd like to read the plaque to you. Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan, as honorary member 
of the Phi Slama Jama fraternity, it entitles 
him to all rights and privileges. And we 
would really like you to be a part of this Phi 
Slama Jama fraternity. And we have a T- 
shirt here that—it will help you slam-dunk. 
[Laughter] It’s what the guys wear, and it’s 
to help you slam-dunk. And so we’d sure 
like to have you have that, also. 


The President. Well, thank you very 
much. I’m very proud to have these and to 
be a member. I’ve been an _ honorary 
member of a few things, but nothing quite 
as unique as this. [Laughter] I’m delight- 
ed—and also to find out what Phi Slama 
Jama means. [Laughter] 


I congratulate this team, and you’re abso- 
lutely right. I know that losing is never 
easy, but you were the top team in the 
United States for all but 2 seconds of the 
season, and that’s not bad. And you not only 
proved you were a great team, you proved 
you were great sportsmen. And I think ev- 
eryone is proud of you, and I know we are. 
And I’m very proud to be a member of this 
fraternity now. You don’t do things like 
hazing or paddling or anything like that to 
new members do you? [Laughter] 


Mr. Kasser. If you miss a slam-dunk, we 
may have to. [Laughter] 


The President. All right. Well, I’m only 
sorry that your coach couldn’t have been 
here, also, because I wanted to talk to him 
about maybe helping me with a little team- 
work on the Hill. [Laughter] We could work 
something out there. But I will admit that 
there are moments in the job that I’ve got 
where slam-dunking looks very, very attrac- 
tive. [Laughter] I'll be going, but I am 
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proud to meet all of you, and I appreciate 
your doing this for me. Thank you. 
Mr. Kasser. Thank you. 


Note: John Kasser, athletic director of the 
University of Houston, spoke at 8:58 a.m. 
The President met with the team in the Im- 
perial Ballroom of the Houston Hyatt Re- 
gency Hotel, before returning to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Education 





Radio Address to the Nation. April 30, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to talk with you today about a 
subject of paramount concern to every 
American family—the education of our chil- 
dren. You may have heard the disturbing 
report this week by the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education that I cre- 
ated shortly after taking office. Their study 
reveals that our education system, once the 
finest in the world, is in a sorry state of 
disrepair. 

We're a people who believe that each 
generation will stand upon the shoulders of 
the one before it, the accomplishments of 
each ever greater than the last. Our fami- 
lies immigrated here to make a better life 
not just for themselves, but for their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. Educa- 
tion was not simply another part of Ameri- 
can society; it was the key that opened the 
golden door. 

Parents who never finished high school 
scrimp and save so that their children can 
go to college. Yet today, we’re told in a 
tough report card on our commitment that 
the educational skills of today’s students will 
not match those of their parents. About 13 
percent of our 17-year-olds are functional 
illiterates and, among minority youth, the 
rate is closer to 40 percent. More than two- 
thirds of our high schoolers can’t write a 
decent essay. Our grade is a stark and un- 
compromising “U” for unsatisfactory. We 
must act now and with energy if we’re to 
avoid failing an entire generation. 

Let me hasten to point out that America’s 
children are just as smart today as they ever 


were. But most of them do less than an 
hour of homework a night. Many have 
abandoned vocational and college prep 
courses for general ones. When they gradu- 
ate from high school, they’re prepared for 
neither work nor higher education. 

The study indicates the quality of learn- 
ing in our classrooms has been declining for 
the last two decades—a fact which won’t 
surprise many parents or the students edu- 
cated during that period. Those were years 
when the Federal presence in education 
grew and grew. Parental control over local 
schools shrank. Bureaucracy ballooned until 
accountability seemed lost. Parents were 
frustrated and didn’t know where to turn. 

Well, government seemed to forget that 
education begins in the home, where it’s a 
parental right and responsibility. Both our 
private and our public schools exist to aid 
your families in the instruction of your chil- 
dren. For too many years, people here in 
Washington acted like your families’ wishes 
were only getting in the way. We’ve seen 
what that “Washington knows best” atti- 
tude has wrought. 

Our high standards of literacy and educa- 
tional diversity have been slipping. Well- 
intentioned but misguided policymakers 
have stamped a uniform mediocrity on the 
rich variety and excellence that had been 
our heritage. 

I think most parents agree it’s time to 
change course. We must move education 
forward again, with common sense as our 
guide. We must put the basics back in the 
schools and the parents back in charge. 

The National Commission for Excellence 
in Education recommends requiring 4 years 
of English in high school and 3 solid years, 
each, of math and science. It suggests more 
and longer school days, higher goals, and 
tougher standards for matriculation. Our 
teachers should be better trained and 
better paid. And, we must no longer make 
excuses for those who are not qualified to 
teach. 

Parents, please demand these and other 
reforms in your local schools and hold your 
local officials accountable. Let our parents 
once again be the rudder that puts Ameri- 
can education back on course towards suc- 
cess through excellence. 
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There are things the Federal Govern- 
ment can and must do to ensure education- 
al excellence, but bigger budgets are not 
the answer. Federal spending increased sev- 
enteenfold during the same 20 years that 
marked such a dramatic decline in quality. 
We will continue our firm commitment to 
support the education efforts of State and 
local governments, but the focus of our 
agenda is, as it must be, to restore parental 
choice and influence and to increase com- 
petition between schools. 

We’ve sent to the Congress a tuition tax 
credit plan and proposed a voucher system 
to help low- and middle-income families 
afford the schools of their choice. We’ve 
proposed education savings accounts to help 
families save for college education. We’ve 
sent legislation to the Congress that would 
create block grants for the training of math 
and science teachers, and another proposal 
would encourage those teachers to keep 
abreast of new developments in their fields. 
We've also begun an effort to honor some 
of our finest math and science teachers. 

For the sake of all our children, our coun- 
try, and our future, we must join together 
in a national campaign to restore excellence 
in American education. At home, in school, 
in State government, and at the Federal 
level, we must make sure we have put our 
children first and that their education is a 
top priority. 

“Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” Solomon wrote, “and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” Well, that’s the 
God-given responsibility of each parent and 
the trust of every child. It is a compact 
between generations we must be sure to 
keep. 

I would like to close with a special chal- 
lenge to America’s students who may think 
I just want to pile on more homework. Your 
generation is coming of age in one of the 
most challenging and exciting times in our 
history. High technology is revolutionizing 
our industries, renewing our economy, and 
promising new hope and opportunity in the 
years ahead. But you must earn the rewards 
of the future with plain hard work. The 
harder you work today, the greater your 
rewards will be tomorrow. Make sure you 
get the training and the skills you need to 
take advantage of the new opportunities 
ahead. Get a good education; that’s the key 
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to success. It will open your mind and give 
wings to your spirit. There’s a dazzling new 
world waiting for you. My generation only 
discovered it. But you, by summoning all 
the faith, effort, and discipline you can 
muster can claim it for America. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President taped his radio address 
in the Roosevelt Room at the White House 
on Friday, April 29, for broadcast on April 
30. The transcript of the address was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 30. 


Vice President George Bush 





Interview With Kathy Lewis of the Houston 
Post. April 29, 1983 





Ms. Lewis. [Inaudible|—how it’s worked 
out. You two really didn’t know each other. 
At the time of the convention, even, did 
you two know each other well? 

The President. We had met, of course. 
But I could say, no—{inaudible}. 

Ms. Lewis. There were a lot of stories at 
that time there was some reluctance on 
your part to select him. 

The President. Yes, | have to admit that. 
But the Lord was watching out for me. 

Ms. Lewis. How has it worked out? 

The President. What? 

Ms. Lewis. How has it worked out—the 
relationship between the two of you? 

The President. 1 don’t believe from—look- 
ing from the outside, I don’t believe there’s 
ever been a better relationship or a work- 
ing combination between the President and 
Vice President than we have had and that 
we have now. 

Ms. Lewis. And how did that come 
about? What made it work? 

The President. [Inaudible] For one thing, 
I’ve always believed, and did when I was 
Governor, that the Vice President is sort of 
like an executive vice president in a corpo- 
ration. He’s part of the team and makes a 
great contribution. And I must say, George 
is—he’s a part of everything we do in poli- 
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cymaking and carrying out the policy and 
he’s—believe me, he works hard. And his 
experience in the past in the CIA and in 
the field of diplomacy, as well as in Con- 
gress, have been invaluable. 

Ms. Lewis. 1 have been told that he is, 
particularly in foreign affairs, and obviously 
his recent trips reflect that in foreign af- 
fairs, and his trips sort of reflect an in- 
creased role there. Is that—— 

The President. Oh, yes. Yes. We're to- 
gether in every briefing and every National 
Security Council meeting that has to do 
with those affairs. 

Ms. Lewis. I’ve also been told that it’s not 
just Jim Baker, who obviously was his long 
time friend, but even the Californians have 
come to recommend that he talk to you 
about certain things, that his advice is re- 
spected and that—— 

The President. Yes, yes. 

Ms. Lewis. ——by them. By staff, as well 
as by youP 

The President. Yes. Usually, I’m a little 
ahead of them. I’ve asked for it before they 
tell me. He and I, we try—in addition to 
everything else, we’re in Cabinet meetings 
and everything there together—but even 
so, then just the two of us try to have lunch 
at least once a week in the office. 

Ms. Lewis. He, of course, will not tell me 
what those conversations are because that’s 
a policy of his. He doesn’t talk about what 
you talk about. Are there any examples you 
would feel free to tell me, of the kinds of 
conversations you have with him, the kinds 
of talk that goes on at those lunches? 

The President. Let me just say that just in 
addition to the conversation that you have 
about the overall situation in the executive 
branch, whatever is the policy matter or 
the thing that—there’s always something 
hanging over you where a decision has to 
be made and, yes, we talk those things out. 

Ms. Lewis. Do you talk staff problems? 
Do you ever talk staff problems with him? 

The President. Sometimes. 

Ms. Lewis. What about a personal rela- 
tionship between the two of you? Is that 
there, too? 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Lewis. What’s it like? 

The Presideni. | think we like each other. 
I know I like him very much, and he and 
Barbara and—yes, they’re—— 


Ms. Lewis. Do you see them socially 
much? 

The President. Yes, yes. 

Ms. Lewis. You and the Vice President 
don’t really share the same sports. You’re a 
horseback rider and he’s tennis player, but I 
understand you have at least once been—— 

The President. ——and a boater. 

Ms. Lewis. And a—right. But he has been 
horseback riding with you? 

The President. No. 

Ms. Lewis. No? 

The President. No. 

Ms. Lewis. No. Okay, my information is 
wrong on that, okay. 

What about the conservative opposition 
to Bush? Have you seen that diminish? Has 
he won some people over in the last 2% 
years? 

The President. 1 think very definitely yes. 
And if he hasn’t, then it’s their fault, be- 
cause he has really been, without any reser- 
vations, a total team player. 

Ms. Lewis. He tells me that there really 
are no basic differences on broad issues be- 
tween the two of you. Do you—— 

The President. 1 don’t recall any. 

Ms. Lewis. [Inaudible] 

The President. No. 

Ms. Lewis. Perhaps nuances here and 
there which he does not speak publicly of, 
but on broad issues? 

The President. We seem to be together 
on all that we’re trying to accomplish. 

Ms. Lewis. Are you aware that his sched- 
ule is taking him to Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, this evening? [Laughter] 

The President. Yes, but I must say, he’s— 
and on that, he is most unselfish and gener- 
ous in what he does both for the party, on 
party events, and out there in the hustings, 
selling the things that we’re trying to do. 

Ms. Lewis. Have things come along be- 
tween the two of you that you could joke 
about Nashua now? Have you ever joked 
about some of those campaign—you were 
opponents who ultimately became a team. 
Can—— 

The President. 1 don’t think—no, not 
really, we haven’t. Oh, I remember one 
joke. We were having a kind of a sample 
briefing. I can’t describe it too much, be- 
cause it had toe do with security and kind of 
practicing what and where. And there was 
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a certain threat, and those who had put this 
situation together told me that I was in the 
White House and that—danger coming. 
And then they said to George that he was 
in a plane, and I’m there and target 
number one, and George said, “What am I 
doing in a plane?” And I said, “You're 
coming home from a fundraiser.” And then 
I got to thinking for a second, and I turned 
to him and I said, “George, I’m there in the 
White House where, you know, it can 
happen. You’re in a—I thought I won.” 
[Laughter] 

Ms. Lewis. But there is a comfortableness 
between you. 

The President. Oh, yes. 

Ms. Lewis. It’s relaxed. None from the 
campaign incidents, as always happen in 
every primary race. 

The President. No. 

Ms. Lewis. That’s behind. 

The President. That—all. 
hangover of any kind. 

Well, I think in part the whole thing that 
took place at the convention went a long 
way toward changing that. Just as I say, the 
Lord was watching out for me. 

Ms. Lewis. When would you say the rela- 
tionship actually started to click? You didn’t 
see each other, I suspect, that much during 
the campaign. 

The President. Well, we did to the, you 
know, the thing of having meetings and so 
forth, coordinating. And it was already 
working then. You'll remember during the 
campaign he made the trip to China. 

Ms. Lewis. And that is about the only 
thing that I remember that caused sort of a 
major flap in terms of—the signals were 
crossed on that trip during the campaign as 
to what he was saying and what you were 
saying. And—— 

The President. 1 think there was—not a 
misunderstanding between us, but there 
was a misunderstanding about where we 
were on this. But there was never any dif- 
ference on our part but that we were 
pledged to the support of the Taiwan Initia- 
tive. 

Ms. Lewis. Does he influence you on 
policy on some occasions? 

The President. Well, I could say that 
about all of them, because my way of doing 
business that I brought from California is 
not one in which a Cabinet member pre- 
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sents a case and everyone else remains 
silent rather than step on his turf. It’s more 
like a board of directors. I want input from 
all sides, every shade of opinion. And then 
the only difference between that and a 
board of directors meeting is, I don’t take a 
vote. I know that I have to make the deci- 
sion. But everyone speaks up and presents 
views, and out of that is where I get what I 
need to know. 

Ms. Lewis. Does he have as much author- 
ity with you as Mondale did with Carter? 

The President. Well, now, I don’t know 
what authority Mondale had with Carter. 
But we sit there as equals, except that we 
both know that I have to make the deci- 
sions. 

Ms. Lewis. He has walk-in privileges to 
your office at any time—— 

The President. Yes, yes. 

Ms. Lewis. ——and uses that privilege. 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Lewis. You say you think there’s 
never been a team quite like this. 

The President. 1 don’t think there has. 

Ms. Lewis. What does that mean in 1984? 
I suggest you’re not going to announce to 
me your plans, but is there any reason to 
believe if you did run you would be making 
a change in runningmates? 

The President. No, I—you don’t break up 
a combination that’s working. 

Ms. Lewis. Is that a firm commitment? 

The President. As far as I'm concerned. I 
hope he feels the same way. 

Ms. Lewis. So if you run, he will be your 
runningmate in 1984. No doubts? No ques- 
tions? 

The President. No question in my mind 
about that. 

Ms. Lewis. And the reason for that is— 
what? Loyalty? But what besides loyalty? 

The President. Because it—as I say, the 
relationship and the job that he’s done. I 
don’t think that I can recall many Vice 
Presidents who have been as involved and 
much a part of things as he has. 

Ms. Lewis. How helpful is he to you on 
the Hill? In legislative battles? Close votes? 
He has a lot of friends up there that—— 

The President. Oh, yes. Oh, you bet. And 
he’s a great help. 
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Ms. Lewis. Do you remember any partic- 
ular votes that he worked the phones—as 
well as you, of course? 

The President. Yes, there have been a 
number of them. All of those tough ones. 

Ms. Lewis. Any recently that come to 
mind? 

The President. They’re going on right 
now and will be again on the budget and 
all. 

Ms. Lewis. Have you and he talked about 
if you were to run, that he would be your 
runningmate?P 

The President. No. 

Ms. Lewis. So, you have no commitment 
from him that he would be willing to—— 

The President. It’s up to him. 

Ms. Lewis. Had you really thought it 
would work out this well? 

The President. 1 have to say that the way 
events took place at Detroit at the conven- 
tion, I had a very definite feeling when it 
finally came down that way that that’s the 
way it was supposed to be. 

Ms. Lewis. In the personal as well as pro- 
fessional? 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Lewis. You tell each other jokes. You 
enjoy each other’s company. 

The President. Oh, yes. Yes, I found that 
he likes them as well as I do, so we ex- 
change material. 

Ms. Lewis. He tells me you not always 
talk matters of state, that sometimes you 
just talk as friends, about family and 
about—— 

The President. Oh, yes. 

Ms. Lewis. ——the hostages 
home, sentimental things. 

The President. Yes, I'd be—particularly— 
such as those lunches and all. Oh, there are 
many times that it’s just the way business 
associates or anyone would talk. 

Ms. Lewis. The last one was last Thurs- 
day, yesterday. Do you happen to remem- 
ber anything that came up you wouldn’t 
mind sharing with me? 

The President. What happened yester- 
day? 

Ms. Lewis. The day after your New York 
trip and the day after your speech. 

The President. Oh, I know. I think we 
had to miss yesterday. That happens some- 
times. 


coming 


Ms. Lewis. But at a previous one, do you 
happen to remember recent—like, for ex- 
ample, did you talk to him about going out 
to the airport, out to Andrews to meet 
those families, those—— 

The President. Yes. And sometimes it’s 
discussions of when there are visiting for- 
eign ministers and so forth, that he will 
meet with them, perhaps, or entertain 
them while I’m doing something else, in 
addition to participating in the meetings to- 
gether. And then, he’ll bring me up to date 
on those things they’ve talked about. But 
also it is true that many times it’s family 
and discussions and just general conversa- 
tion. 

Ms. Lewis. He’d be an asset to you, I 
would think, in some areas that perhaps 
you’ve had some problems with—blacks, 
Hispanics, labor—areas the administration 
would like to improve in. Is that an accu- 
rate assessment? 

The President. [Inaudible] 

Ms. Lewis. Would that outweigh any 
conservative opposition to him? 

The President. 1 can’t believe that there’s 
much of that left, because his record has 
been so obvious. 

Ms. Lewis. It’s not easy being a Vice 
President, many people have said. 

The President. Well—— 

Ms. Lewis. It’s not easy being a Vice 
President, many people have said. Do you 
think he can do 4 more years of the kind of 
rigorous, on-the-road—and then also not— 
while he obviously has been totally loyal to 
you, another 4 years of representing some- 
one? Does he have the kind of personality 
that could—— 

The President. No, I think we get along 
just fine. But it would be his decision to 
make. I understand that, that there could 
come times when someone says, “Enough. 
Enough already.” But I’ve been very con- 
scious of what could be the difficulties in 
that, because there’s no—tried very hard to 
minimize them. 

Ms. Lewis. You said you’ve done every- 
thing you possibly could, as well as your 
staff. Is it true there virtually have been no 
problems with George Bush and your staff? 

The President. Not a problem. 

Ms. Lewis. If you had to name one area, 
what is the area he helps you the most in? 
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The President. It’s so general, I don’t 
think I could pin it down to one. That’s like 
asking two fellows in a football game on the 
same team what part of the game did—and 
under the best—and it’s just been a con- 
stant partnership. 

Ms. Lewis. He also is playing an active 
role on the travel schedule, and that’s some- 
thing that—on the travel schedule? 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Lewis. In a sense, is he your eyes and 
ears at times or—he has a little more free- 
dom than you do—— 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Lewis. in terms of getting out. 

The President. He tells me experiences 
he’s had out there, reactions of audiences, 
and so forth. 

Ms. Lewis. You were pleased with the 
political appearances he made in ‘82 on 
behalf of the party. 

The President. Yes, very much so. 

Ms. Lewis. On another matter, you’re 
headed into Houston. As you probably 
know, there’s been a lot of talk about mass 
transit funding in Houston, and some dis- 
agreement as to what this administration 


promised during the gas tax. Can you share 
anything 

The President. Well, no, only to tell you 
that at the moment that’s in our Depart- 


ment of Transportation, and Elizabeth 
Dole, the Secretary of Transportation, has 
not yet come to us with any recommenda- 
tion. And we’re certainly giving it full con- 
sideration, and I am waiting to hear what 
the recommendation will be. 

Ms. Lewis. Do you have any idea when 
that might be coming? 

The President. Well, I would think it 
would be—I don’t know. Maybe Jim [James 
A. Baker III, Assistant to the President] has 
an idea better than mine as to when—— 

Mr. Baker. I'm sorry. |—— 

The President. —when 
Libby Dole 

Ms. Lewis. | 
Dole—{inaudible}. 

Mr. Baker. | don’t think we have a time 
frame on it, Kathy, no. I don’t think we can 
give you a specific time frame. 

Ms. Lewis. Your personal position is you 
believe in the idea of new starts. You be- 
lieve in the idea of funding new systems, 
new transit systems. Houston is prepared to 
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pay its own operating costs. It’s prepared to 
pay 56 percent of-——— 

The President. | know that—— 

Ms. Lewis. ——to start—— 

The President. Well, everyone, I think, 
has to be treated individually. This one, of 
course, is unusual in the amount of local 
and private support for it, but it is a rather 
unusual situation, of course. It reflects 
something I believe in: the local autonomy 
and the private sector. 

Mr. Baker. Those funds, Mr. President, 
the gas tax funds, you will recall, were 
going to be carefully allocated between 
maintenance and new starts, and it’s a ques- 
tion of exact allocation. 

Ms. Lewis. [Inaudible|—how the list is 
going—{inaudible]. 

Mr. Baker. It’s a question of determining 
what the proper allocations should be. 

Ms. Lewis. One more, last question on 
Bush. I sort of asked you this before, but 
I’m not sure I understood your answer. You 
really have been able to put behind the 
primary race of 1980 and—— 

The President. Yes, completely, because I 
think we’re friends. 

Ms. Lewis. And why has this worked out 
for you two when it could have been what 
many have called a mismatch at the time, 
when other Vice Presidencies haven't 
worked out? 

The President. Well, I don’t want to seem 
to denigrate anyone else or anything, but 
maybe in part because of the 8 years in 
California. You know, a great many of our 
Presidents have come from other areas of 
government, but a Governor, in reality, is 
about the closest as a job, a governorship, to 
the Presidency that you can have in politics. 
And so for 8 years I had a lieutenant gover- 
nor—— 

Ms. Lewis. [Inaudible|—and you knew 
what your relationship was. 

The President. ——made him an active 
part of the administration and the Cabinet 
process and all. And it worked. And maybe 
there’s been less that—but it had never en- 
tered my mind that if I got this job, that I 
wouldn’t do the same thing with the Vice 
President. 

Ms. Lewis. You are a very secure person. 
And that’s why you were willing to bring in 
a former opponent as the Vice President, 
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staff members who came from other cam- 
paigns. Is that accurate? Is that an accurate 
assessment? 

The President. That’s a hard one for 
me—— 

Ms. Lewis. For you to answer. Okay. 

The President. for me to answer. 
Somebody else should answer. I can—all I 
can say is that I sleep well. 

Ms. Lewis. Thank you very much. 


Note: The interview took place on board Air 
Force One as the President was traveling 
from Washington, D.C., to Houston, Tex. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
White House press release, which was issued 
on May 2. 


National Year of Voluntarism 





Proclamation 5057. April 29, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Voluntarism is a cornerstone of the 
American way of life and a fundamental 
characteristic of our American heritage. 
The generosity and civic-mindedness of the 
American people has long been a noted 
aspect of our Nation. Since its inception, 
this has been a country in which neighbor 
has lent a hand to neighbor, and families 
have banded together to help one another 
in times of adversity. 

Voluntary service remains as important 
today as it was in earlier decades. We 
cannot rely solely on institutions of govern- 
ment to provide remedies for our problems. 
Many of the solutions must be devised and 
supported by other individuals and private 
groups. Greater emphasis must be placed 
on developing increased community com- 
mitment to voluntary service and on devel- 
oping more volunteer leaders. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
recognition of the vital contributions vol- 
unteers make to our society, do hereby des- 
ignate the period beginning on May 1, 1983 
until April 30, 1984 as the National Year of 


Voluntarism, and I call upon the people of 
the United States and interested groups and 
organizations to observe this celebration 
with appropriate activities of voluntary 
service and efforts to attract additional per- 
sons to this valuable and rewarding tradi- 
tion. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 29th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:38 p.m., May 2, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 2. 


Declaration of National Emergency 
With Respect to Iran 





Message to the Congress Reporting on 
Recent Developments. May 2, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to Section 204(c) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(IEEPA), 50 U.S.C. Section 1703(c), I hereby 
report to the Congress with respect to de- 
velopments between my last report of No- 
vember 1, 1982, and mid-April, 1983, con- 
cerning the national emergency with re- 
spect to Iran that was declared in Executive 
Order No. 12170 of November 14, 1979. 
1. The Iran-United States Claims Tribu- 
nal, established at The Hague pursuant to 
the Claims Settlement Agreement of Janu- 
ary 19, 1981, is now making significant 
progress in arbitrating the 3,730 claims 
before it. Having resolved the initial inter- 
pretive disputes described in my last report, 
the Tribunal is giving primary attention to 
individual claims. As of April 1, it had held 
84 prehearing conferences and 44 hearings 
on the merits and had rendered 35 deci- 
sions. Twenty-five of these decisions were 
awards in favor of American claimants. Of 
the awards, 17 approve and authorize the 
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payment of settlements negotiated by the 
parties; eight were adjudicated. (Total pay- 
ments to American claimants stood at just 
over $37 million, as of mid-April.) Of the 
remaining 10 decisions, seven dismissed 
claims for lack of jurisdiction, and three dis- 
missed claims on the merits; all but one of 
the claims dismissed had been brought by 
Iran. 

2. The Department of State, with the as- 
sistance of the Departments of the Treasury 
and Justice and other concerned govern- 
ment agencies, continues to coordinate the 
presentation of U.S. claims against Iran, as 
well as the U.S. response to claims brought 
by Iran. In the last six months, the United 
States has filed requests for clarification of 
the Tribunal’s jurisdiction with respect to 
Iranian claims against U.S. nationals based 
on standby letters of credit and other bank 
claims. There remain pending 18 United 
States Government claims against Iran aris- 
ing out of contracts for the provision of 
goods and services. Last October, Iran filed 
a major interpretive claim against the 
United States, alleging 18 separate viola- 
tions of the Algiers Accords. On March 21, 
the United States filed the first in a series of 
responses to these allegations. It has also 
responded to all of the 60 official contract 
claims filed by Iran. While the Tribunal has 
now received pleadings from both sides in a 
large number of official claims, it does not 
appear to be close to deciding any of them 
on the merits. 

3. Since my last report, the Tribunal has 
rendered a number of interlocutory deci- 
sions on jurisdictional and procedural mat- 
ters which are significant for claimants gen- 
erally. Last November, it decided that 
claims arising under contracts specifically 
designating Iranian courts as the sole forum 
for dispute settlement were not within its 
jurisdiction. This decision was based on ex- 
clusionary language in the Claims Settle- 
ment Agreement and was contrary to the 
interpretation urged by the United States. 
Nevertheless, it leaves U.S. claimants having 
such contract clauses with the possibility of 
establishing Tribunal jurisdiction on non- 
contractual grounds not subject to the ex- 
clusion. Other decisions have set clear and 
workable standards for demonstrating 
United States nationality by corporations 
and precedents for the award of interest 
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and attorneys’ fees. The Tribunal has also 
found that its jurisdiction over matters as- 
signed to it by the Claims Settlement 
Agreement is not exclusive, and that under 
some circumstances other bodies may hear 
disputes which could be brought before it. 
The practical effects of this decision cannot 
be assessed at the present time. 

4. In the last six months, the Tribunal has 
taken steps to arbitrate the 2,742 claims for 
less than $250,000 each presented by the 
United States Government on behalf of U.S. 
nationals. All of these claims have been 
served on Iran, and the Tribunal has re- 
cently authorized the hiring of three addi- 
tional staff members to help prepare the 
claims for arbitration. 

5. The United States and Iran are pres- 
ently engaged in seeking a successor to 
Judge Pierre Bellet, a third-party arbitrator 
who will be leaving the Tribunal on August 
1. The Iranian and American arbitrators 
have met a number of times in the past 
several months in an effort to select a re- 
placement, but no agreement has been 
forthcoming. As a result, on March 1, the 
United States asked the Appointing Author- 
ity previously selected by the two countries 
to name a successor to Judge Bellet. It is 
hoped that a candidate will soon emerge 
who will prove acceptable to both parties. 

6. The January 19, 1981 agreements with 
Iran also provided for direct negotiations 
between U.S. banks and Bank Markazi con- 
cerning the payment of nonsyndicated debt 
claims of U.S. banks against Iran from the 
$1.418 billion escrow account presently 
held by the Bank of England. As of mid- 
April, 1983, eight settlements, totaling ap- 
proximately $171 million, have been 
reached and paid to U.S. banks from the 
escrow account. Each bank settlement also 
provides for the settlement of Iran’s claims, 
if any, for interest on any deposits held by 
that U.S. bank. Iran has filed claims against 
the United States in the Tribunal for inter- 
est and other damages in connection with 
the same deposits that are the subject of 
these settlements. The Department of the 
Treasury, in December 1982, amended the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations. Accord- 
ing to this amendment, if the Tribunal de- 
termines that a rate of interest higher than 
the rate of interest agreed on between a 
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U.S. bank and Iran should be paid to Iran 
under the January 1981 agreements, the 
higher rate will be the “commercially rea- 
sonable rate” which the bank is required to 
transfer under the Regulations. The Federal 
Register notice of this amendment dated 
January 4, 1983 is attached. 

7. Also in December 1982, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury extended for one 
year, through December 31, 1983, the revo- 
cation of any authorization for the perma- 
nent disposition, by means of a final judicial 
judgment or order, of interests of Iran in 
any standby letter of credit or similar in- 
strument. The Federal Register notice of 
this extension dated December 10, 1982 is 
attached. 

8. Several financial and diplomatic as- 
pects of the relationship with Iran have not 
yet been resolved and continue to present 
an unusual challenge to the national secu- 
rity and foreign policy of the United States. 
I shall continue to exercise the powers at 
my disposal to deal with these problems 
and will continue to report periodically to 
the Congress on significant developments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 2, 1983. 


Note: The attachments transmitted with the 
report, and included in the White House 
press release, are printed in the following 
issues of the Federal Register: Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 4, 1983 (vol. 48, no. 2, p. 252), and 
Friday, December 10, 1982 (vol. 47, no. 238, 
p. 55481). 


International Private Enterprise Task 
Force 





Appointment of 18 Members. May 2, 1983 





The President today appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals to be members of the 
International Private Enterprise Task 
Force. The Task Force was created on No- 
vember 20, 1982, by Executive order. Its 
charter is to advise the President, the Di- 
rector of the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency, and the 


Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development with respect to the role 
private enterprise can play in the imple- 
mentation of programs and activities under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended. 

The Task Force will serve as a forum 
through which the Agency for International 
Development and the U.S. business and fi- 
nancial community can exchange informa- 
tion, review strategies, and explore areas of 
mutual interest, with the overall objective 
of fostering a fuller partnership between 
AID and USS. private enterprise in meeting 
national objectives in foreign assistance pro- 
grams. 


Dwayne Andreas will serve as Chairman. He is 
chairman and chief executive officer of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland in Decatur, Ill. He was born 
March 4, 1918, in Worthington, Minn. 


Parker G. Montgomery will serve as Vice Chair- 
man. He is chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Cooper Laboratories, Inc., in Palo Alto, 
Calif. He was born July 30, 1928, in Norwood, 


Mass. 


Paul B. Barringer II is president of Coastal 
Lumber Co. in Weldon, N.C. He was born 
August 22, 1930, in Sumter, S.C. 


John C. Bierwirth is chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Grumman Corp. in 
New York, N.Y. He was born January 21, 1924, 
in Lawrence, N.Y. 


Phoebe H. Cooke is director of the Hearst Corp. 
of New York City. She was born July 13, 1927, 
in San Francisco, Calif. 


Thomas F. Faught, Jr., is executive vice presi- 
dent of Dravo Corp. in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was 
born October 1, 1929, in Salem, Oreg. 

Robbins W. Fischer is president of Soypro Inter- 
national, Inc., in Cedar Falls, lowa. He was 
born March 31, 1919, in Turin, Iowa. 

Jerry M. Hiegel is president of Oscar Mayer Food 
Corp. in Madison, Wis. He was born March 8, 
1927, in Davenport, Iowa. 

Lawrence J. Kelley is chairman of the board of 
Supra Corp. in Houston, Tex. He was born Jan- 
uary 30, 1920, in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Moya O. Lear is chairman of the board of Lear 
Aviation in Reno, Nev. She was born March 27, 
1915, in Chicago, Ill. 

Fernando Oaxaca is chairman of the board of 
Coronado Communications Corp. in Los Ange- 
les, Calif. He was born August 8, 1927, in El 
Paso, Tex. 
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C. L. Otter is president of Simplot International 
in Boise, Idaho. He was born May 5, 1942, in 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

Frank Perdue is chairman of Perdue Farms, Inc., 
in Salisbury, Md. He was born May 9, 1920, in 
Salisbury, Md. 

Charlotte T. Reid is a business consultant in Alex- 
andria, Va. She was born September 27, 1913, 
in Konkakee, IIl. 

Mary G. Roebling is chairman of the board of 
National State Bank in Trenton, NJ. She was 
born July 29, 1905, in Collingswood, N_J. 

Nicolas M. Salgo is chairman of the board of 
Watergate Companies in Washington, D.C. He 
was born August 17, 1914. 

Jacob Stein is a realtor in Hicksville, N.Y. He was 
born October 12, 1916, in New York, N.Y. 

Henry T. Wilfong, Jr., is a certified public ac- 
countant in Los Angeles, Calif. He was born 
February 22, 1933, in Ingals, Ark. 


United States-German Democratic 
Republic Fishery Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. May 2, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I trans- 
mit herewith a governing international fish- 
ery agreement between the United States 
and the German Democratic Republic 
signed at Washington on April 13, 1983. 

This agreement is one of a series to be 
renegotiated in accordance with that legis- 
lation to replace existing bilateral fishery 
agreements. I urge that the Congress give 
favorable consideration to this agreement at 
an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 2, 1983. 
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North Pacific Fur Seal Commission 





Appointment of Clement V. Tillion as 
Deputy U.S. Commissioner. May 2, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Clement V. Tillion to be 
Deputy United States Commissioner on the 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission. He will 
succeed Charles H. Meacham. 

Mr. Tillion is director of International 
Fisheries and External Affairs, Office of the 
Governor, State of Alaska. He is also chair- 
man of the North Pacific Fisheries Manage- 
ment Council, Anchorage, Alaska. Previous- 
ly he was a member of the Alaska House of 
Representatives in 1962-75 and a member 
of the Alaska State Senate in 1975-82. He 
has also owned and operated a pilot boat 
and charter service in Halibut Cove, Alaska, 
since 1960. 

Mr. Tillion is married and resides in Hali- 
but Cove, Alaska. He was born July 3, 1925, 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


United Nations Day 





Appointment of William M. Ellinghaus as 
U.S. National Chairman. May 2, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William M. Ellinghaus to be 
the United States National Chairman for 
United Nations Day. 

Since 1979 Mr. Ellinghaus has been presi- 
dent, American Telephone and Telegraph. 
Previously he was vice president of A.T. & 
T. in 1976-79; president, New York Tele- 
phone, in 1970-76; and executive vice 
president, A.T. & T. in 1965-70. 

He was born April 19, 1922. 


Strategic and Critical Materials 





Executive Order 12417. May 2, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
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United States of America, including the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, as amended (50 U.S.C. 98 et seq.), and 
in order to provide for the performance of 
certain reporting functions, it is hereby or- 
dered that Executive Order No. 12155 of 
September 10, 1979, is amended by adding 
the following new section: 

“1-107. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 5(aX2) of the Act, as amend- 
ed (50 U.S.C. 98d), are delegated to the 
Director of the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency.”. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 2, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:38 a.m., May 3, 1983) 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 3. 


United States-Soviet Union Fishery 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting an 
Extension. May 3, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I trans- 
mit herewith an exchange of Diplomatic 
Notes, together with the present agree- 
ment, extending the governing internation- 
al fishery agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, signed at 
Washington on November 26, 1976, until 
July 1, 1984. The exchange of notes togeth- 
er with the present agreement constitute a 
governing international fishery agreement 
within the requirements of Section 201(c) of 
the Act. 

Several U.S. fishing interests have urged 
prompt consideration of this agreement. In 
view of the July 1 expiration date of the 
current agreement, I therefore urge that 


the Congress give favorable consideration 
to this extension at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 3, 1983. 


United States-Poland Fishery 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting an 
Extension. May 3, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I trans- 
mit herewith an exchange of Diplomatic 
Notes, together with the present agree- 
ment, extending the governing internation- 
al fishery agreement between the United 
States and Poland, signed at Washington on 
August 2, 1976 until July 1, 1984. The ex- 
change of notes together with the present 
agreement constitute a governing interna- 
tional fishery agreement within the require- 
ments of Section 201(c) of the Act. 

Several U.S. fishing interests have urged 
prompt consideration of this agreement. In 
view of the July 1 expiration date of the 
current agreement, I therefore urge that 
the Congress give favorable consideration 
to this extension at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 3, 1983. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 





Appointment of Claudine B. Cox as U.S. 
Alternate Representative on the Executive 
Board. May 3, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Claudine B. Cox to be Alter- 
nate Representative of the United States of 
America on the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. She would 
succeed Rita di Martino. 
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Since 1967 Dr. Cox has been a portfolio 
manager and financial consultant for several 
family corporations and trust funds. In 
1967-77, she was first a part-time instructor 
and began teaching full-time in 1975. She 
was associate professor of economics, South- 
west Missouri State University, Springfield, 
Mo., in 1977-79. She has been a special 
lecturer in economics at Drury College in 
Springfield since 1980. 

Her other activities have included serving 
as a member of the executive committee of 
the Missouri Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, and Missouri representative to the 
joint council meeting in New York; member 
of the board of directors of William Woods 
College; member of the board of directors 
and past chairman of the State Committee 
for the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities; and member of the board of di- 
rectors of Junior Achievement of Middle 
America. 

She graduated from Drury College (B.A., 
1963; M.B.A., 1965) and the University of 
Missouri (Ph. D., 1974). She is married, has 
one son, and resides in Springfield, Mo. She 
was born March 9, 1924, in Kampsville, IIl. 


Cinco de Mayo, 1983 





Message of the President. May 4, 1983 





It is a special privilege for me to join with 
the government and people of Mexico and 
those of Mexican ancestry in this country in 
commemorating Cinco de Mayo. 

May 5 holds an important place for all 
who value freedom. It was on this date in 
1862, in the Battle of Puebla, that General 
Ignacio Zaragoza led two thousand Mexi- 
cans against an invasion force of six thou- 
sand French troops who were on the march 
toward the capital of Mexico. After a long 
day of fighting against overwhelming odds, 
the Mexican patriots emerged victorious. 

In Mexico and throughout the Hemi- 
sphere we recall the historic victory of the 
Cinco de Mayo with pride. It demonstrates 
not only the determination and love of 
country felt by the Mexican people, but also 
the heartfelt longing of people everywhere 
to live in freedom. 
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The ties of respect and friendship be- 
tween Mexico and this country make it es- 
pecially meaningful for us to extend con- 
gratulations on this Cinco de Mayo. May the 
legacy of General Zaragoza’s victory be for- 
ever cherished by the people of the Ameri- 
cas. 


Ronald Reagan 


Team America 





Remarks on Meeting With Members of the 
Soccer Team. May 4, 1983 





The President. Well, it’s a great pleasure 
to greet this team here, this all-star team, 
the “Team America.” And it marks quite a 
few firsts, and we hope one yet to be, and 
that is the first appearance in the World 
Cup series of an American team. And what 
we're hoping for is that maybe this would 
lead to the World Cup, for the first time in 
its history, being held in the United States. 

Now, I was a little worried about the 
Rose Garden being kind of confining here 
for all of them and worried that they might 
be attracted by the expanse of the South 
Lawn, and we’d lose them. That’s why we 
turned the water on out there. [Laughter] 
But they will be playing, and we'll have an 
opportunity to see them, because they will 
be playing in the North American League. 
And in your first game 2 weeks ago, you 
defeated Seattle in that league. 

But soccer, as you know, is a worldwide 
sport and has been increasing in popularity 
here in America just by leaps and bounds in 
the last few years. So, we’re very proud and 
happy to have this team and to be repre- 
sented for the first time in the World Cup. 

And I can’t resist doing a little reminisc- 
ing and telling you gentlemen a little story 
that has to do with American football and 
soccer. Years ago, in the days of a coach 
named Knute Rockne, at Notre Dame—and 
it was the great and famous football school 
of the time. And he would have squads of 
more than 100 men turn out, and then he 
had to cut the squad. And one day he fig- 
ured out that maybe an easy way to get 
right down to cutting the squad was on the 
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first day he divided them up into two 
groups, one here and one here. And he 
went out with a soccer ball and put it down 
and he said, “Now,” and he made a little 
speech and he said, “football is a game of 
courage.” And he said, “I want that group 
to try and kick the ball across the goal line 
and this one, you try to stop them and kick 
it across that goal line.” And he said, “Of 
course, you know, you may have to do a 
little shin-kicking at the same time. But as I 
say, football is a game of courage.” And all 
right. And he looked down, and the soccer 
ball was gone. And he said, “All right, come 
on, who took the soccer ball?” And the lit- 
tlest guy in the 100 fellows out there said, 
“Never mind the ball, Rock, when do we 
start kicking?” [Laughter] 


Well, I think you'll have to mind the ball 
at the same time. What we will say, though, 
is, start kicking. And God bless you, and 
we're all very proud of you. Thank you. 


Mr. Lifton. We have some presentations, 
Mr. President: the Team America soccer 
ball, signed by all the members of Team 
America, as well as the coach and the staff. 
So, we’d like you to have that. And when 
we win the World Cup, we would like you 
to hold on to that. 


The President. { will hold on to it. And if 
I hold on to it, you can’t ask me to kick it. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Lifton. Fair enough. 

This is a jacket, Mr. President, that says, 
“Commander in Chief, Team America,” on 
the front. 

The President. 
much. 

Mr. Lifton. And the pants go with it. 
[Laughter] 

The President. All right. 

Mr. Lifton. It wouldn’t be a matching set 
without them. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, thank you all very 
much. 

Mr. Lifton. Thank you very much. 


Well, thank you very 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
Robert Lifton is chief executive officer of 
Team America. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of D. Lowell Jensen To Be 
Associate Attorney General. May 4, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate D. Lowell Jensen to be 
Associate Attorney General, Department of 
Justice. He would succeed Rudolph Giu- 
liani. 

Mr. Jensen is presently serving as Assist- 
ant Attorney General, Criminal Division, 
Department of Justice. Previously he was 
district attorney of Alameda County, Calif., 
in 1969-1980; assistant district attorney of 
Alameda County in 1966-1969; and deputy 
district attorney of Alameda County in 
1955-1966. He served as president of the 
California District Attorneys Association in 
1979-1980; member of the board of direc- 
tors of the California Crime Technological 
Research Foundation in 1970-1974; and 
chairman of the California Peace Officers 
Association’s law and legislative committee 
in 1969-1977. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley (A.B., 1949) and the Uni- 
versity of California School of Law, Boalt 
(LL.B., 1952). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Arlington, Va. He was 
born June 3, 1928, in Brigham, Utah. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. May 4, 1983 





Catholic Bishops’ Pastoral Letter 


Q. Mr. President, the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, as you know, voted overwhelming- 
ly yesterday in favor of a resolution calling 
for a halt in the nuclear arms race. Is that 
going to complicate your administration’s 
efforts in trying to head off the nuclear 
freeze movement? 

The President. No, I don’t really think so, 
particularly if those of you who are going to 
be commenting on this will wait, as we 
have to, until we have a chance to see the 
45,000-word letter. I think that too much 
attention was being paid to the one word, 
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“curb” or “halt,” when you think there’s 
45,000 words in toto. 

We haven’t received it yet. I have had 
some information in advance about it which 
indicates that it really is a legitimate effort 
to do exactly what we’re doing, and that is 
to try to find ways toward world peace. 
And if so, then we’re both doing the same 
thing. 

Q. But isn’t it true that if a number of 
leading Catholic bishops, archbishops, cardi- 
nals, such as we’ve seen during this debate, 
go around the country, either to their par- 
ishes or in other forums, and say, as they 
are saying, that “we think use of nuclear 
weapons is wrong”—and some of them are 
saying, in fact, “we see no way that nuclear 
weapons should ever be used”—isn’t that 
going to have an influence on the debate? 

The President. Well, is it really? Is there 
anyone that really favors using those weap- 
ons or that wants to see them? Our own 
proposals in START and INF are aimed at 
starting to reduce those weapons. And my 
own hope is that maybe once we start, that 
we can completely eliminate them. 

What we're talking about is a weapon 
that is so contrary to what used to be, 
before Hitler invented total war—what 
used to be the policy of all nations by way 
of the Geneva rules and regulations con- 
cerning warfare. And that is that you did 
not make civilians targets of war. We used 
to have very specific rules about that in the 
rules of warfare. And then came total war 
in World War II, and, yes, all of the nations 
finally were doing it with the conventional 
weapons, bombing and so forth. 

But this now—can anyone—granted that 
your weapons are targeted on weapons, but 
this kind of weapon can’t help but have an 
effect on the population as a whole. So, 
they’re not saying anything we don’t say, 
that, God forbid, those weapons should ever 
be used. 

Q. Could you clarify it, Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you saying that based on what 
you've seen so far, there’s nothing inconsist- 
ent in the bishops’ letter with your adminis- 
tration’s policies? 

President. Well, as I say, I have not 
seen it yet, and 45,000 words are a lot to 
digest. But what I’m saying is that I think 
their purpose is the same as ours. They’re 
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looking for a way toward peace and pro- 
moting world peace, and that’s what we’re 
also looking for. And I think that to just 
deal in the specifics, and so far all of the 
accounts of this and all of the reporting has 
dealt on that one word, as if the difference 
between “curb” and “halt”—we’ve had 
some indications that, in reality, there are 
many things in there that we'll have no 
quarrel with at all. 


Nuclear Arms Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, Soviet leader Andropov 
yesterday made a new offer in the medium- 
range missile talks. Do you see anything 
positive in what he called for yesterday? 

The President. Well, yes, the very fact 
that they have moved toward discussing 
warheads instead of missiles. We feel that 
way and have felt that way for some time— 
that this is what we should be negotiating. 
And we’re going to give this serious consid- 
eration, as we do any proposal that they 
make, and I will be talking to Dr. Nitze 
before he returns to the INF talks about 
this. And I can’t go beyond that now in 
giving any indication—— 

Q. Well, if I might just follow up. What 
about the fact that he continues to want to 
include the British and the French missiles, 
the fact that he’s not talking about Soviet 
missiles in Asia? 

The President. Well, this is, as I say, this is 
going to take careful consideration to see 
where it figures in with what we’re trying 
to accomplish in those meetings. And I 
can’t go beyond it, because then you get 
into the very area of talking about negotia- 
tions, and you can’t do that in advance. 

Q. Mr. President, I was wondering, the 
administration has initially seemed to char- 
acterize what Andropov said as less than 
sweeping in terms of the changes that he’s 
offered. But I was wondering whether you 
felt, based on what you’ve seen, read, and 
heard, whether this seemed to you like a 
sincere effort on his part to break the im- 
passe or whether it was just another chap- 
ter in the propaganda back and forth. 

The President. Well, this'll be deter- 
mined, I think, when the negotiators get 
back there and are actually at the meetings. 
But as I say, the encouraging thing was that 
he made a proposal. And it was a proposal 
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that aimed at something that has been a 
consideration of ours, and that is that we 
should be negotiating warheads and not just 
missiles. Now, you won’t know until you 
really sit across the table from them wheth- 
er this was just propaganda or a proposal. 

Q. Are you saying that you think this im- 
proves chances for an agreement this year? 

The President. I can’t put a time limit on 
it. Remember, it took 7 years to get the 
SALT agreement. I can only say that the 
very fact that they’re at the table and re- 
turning to the table is encouraging to me, 
when you look back at the history all the 
way to the end of World War II in attempt- 
ing to get negotiations of this kind with 
them. But we’re encouraged by the fact 
that they are there at the table and willing 
to discuss and have actually made a propos- 
al of their own. 


Nuclear Arms Freeze 


Q. Going back to Carl’s question a 
second, some of your aides have expressed 
the opinion that the nuclear freeze move- 
ment may be on the wane. Do you share 
that view? 

The President. Be on the wane? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. No. But I could express a 
hope that—I haven’t given much considera- 
tion to whether it is or is not. I hope it is, 
because I think it’s counterproductive. 

Actually, we’re all talking a freeze, but 
we're talking something that is practical— 
that, if you once get down to a verifiable 
balance—they are talking, and have been 
talking, of a freeze even though there is a 
great imbalance, which we think would in- 
crease the possibility of war if one side has 
too much of an advantage over the other. 

And so, what we have said is, reduce first, 
and then freeze. And we’ve always thought 
the fallacy in the freeze movement was 
they wanted to freeze first, and then see if 
you could reduce. But there wouldn’t be 
any incentive for the Soviets with the 
margin of superiority they have to, once 
they had a freeze, to then go for reductions. 

So, if, as you say, the movement is on a 
wane, maybe they’ve begun—maybe many 
of them who, I’m sure, are quite sincere 
have seen the fallacy of that position. 


Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, moving on to another 
topic, before this session began, you asked 
why you shouldn’t be scolding members of 
the House committee that voted yesterday 
to stop funding for overt operations against 
Nicaragua. Do you really see any conse- 
quences of that action? Does that vote stop 
you from doing anything or hinder any- 
thing your administration is doing? 

The President. Well, that’s in a commit- 
tee. And there is the Senate yet to go on 
this. And I would hope that maybe we 
could do better there. It also had an ele- 
ment in it that looked at partisanship, since 
the vote was on straight party lines. And I 
don’t believe that that reflects the thinking 
of a great many Democrats, because many 
of them spoke up right after my speech. 

Q. Does this vote indicate that you failed 
in your objectives in that speech? 

The President. No, as I say, because I 
know that there are still a great many 
Democrats who’ve been quite outspoken, 
including some of the leadership in the 
House of their party, in support of what I 
had proposed—of making this a bipartisan 
approach, and even being critical of some 
of their Members who did seem to sound 
partisan. 

The thing that needs telling about this 
whole situation in Nicaragua—I thought I 
had covered this subject, but maybe I didn’t 
cover it enough the other night—and that is 
that, right now, these forces that have risen 
up in opposition to the Sandinista govern- 
ment are under what you might say is a sort 
of a group, a controlling body that formed 
in the northern part of Nicaragua. There 
are about seven leading members to this 
kind of committee. Most of them were 
former anti-Somoza people. They are 
people who simply want this Government 
of Nicaragua to keep its promises. 

If you remember, the Organization of 
American States asked Somoza to resign at 
that time. And Somoza, his reply to them 
was that if it would benefit his country, 
Nicaragua, he would. And he did resign. 
The Organization of American States also 
gave four points to the Sandinistas that 
they, the Organization of American States, 
would support them if their goal was these 
four things: of promoting democracy, of im- 
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mediate elections, of a concern for human 
rights. And the Sandinistas acceded to that 
and said yes, those were their goals, and 
they would keep those four provisions or 
promises. And they haven’t. They never 
made an effort to keep them. They violated 
all of them. 

Now, this is what makes me say that 
there’s a great hypocrisy there of the San- 
dinista government protesting what is hap- 
pening in its own country and from people 
who were once part of its own revolution at 
the same time that they are supporting 
people in another country who are seeking 
to overthrow a duly elected government of 
the people. 

Q. Mr. President, in referring to these 
groups, you seem to suggest that these 
groups are seeking a change in Nicaragua 
itself. And how does that statement square 
with your saying that we’re not violating 
the law in aiding groups who seek the over- 
throw of the Nicaraguan Government? 

The President. Well, do they? Or are they 
asking that government—or that revolution 
of which they themselves were a part— 
asking it to go back to its revolutionary 
promises and keep faith with the revolution 
that the people of Nicaragua supported? 

Many of these people are businessmen 
whose businesses have been taken over. 
They are farmers whose land was seized by 
this government, farmers whose crops 
were—they were forced to sell them to the 
government at less than the cost of produc- 
tion. And they’re protesting this violation of 
what had made them support the revolu- 
tion to begin with. 

But the whole purpose of the Sandinista 
government seems to be not only with El 
Salvador but the export of revolution to 
their other neighbors, to countries that are 
already democracies. Honduras has taken 
that step; Coast Rica, the oldest democracy 
of all. And all of them are plagued by radi- 
cals in their midst who are encouraged by 
the Sandinista government. 

Q. Mr. President, I'd like to go back to 
what the committee actually did yesterday 
in voting the cutoff. CIA Director Casey is 
reported to have said it would lead to a 
bloodbath for the guerrillas inside the coun- 
try. Do you agree with that? And how seri- 
ously do you take what the committee 
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does? How bad would it be if that cutoff of 
covert aid went through? 

The President. Well, I'm saying if—well, 
if that became the policy, I think it would 
set a very dangerous precedent. The execu- 
tive branch of government and the Con- 
gress has a shared responsibility, as I point- 
ed out in my speech, for foreign policy. And 
we each have a place in formulating foreign 
policy, but we each have a responsibility 
also. And I think that what I said about this 
was that it was very irresponsible. And it 
literally was taking away the ability of the 
executive branch to carry out its constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Q. Do you believe that it would lead to 
the bloodbath that the CIA Director talked 
about? 

The President. Well, i haven’t heard his 
entire remark in connection with that term 
or how he described it or what he meant 
with it. I'll make it a point to find out. 

I once used a bloodbath term as Gover- 
nor of California, and one individual re- 
versed it in the press and had it saying the 
opposite of what I had intended it to say, 
and I never did quite get the situation 
cleared up. 

Q. Well, what—I don’t understand. 
What’s wrong with the committee’s posi- 
tion? What difference does it make if in- 
stead of giving covert aid to the guerrillas 
in Nicaragua, you give overt aid to the 
countries of El Salvador and Honduras to 
stop the flow of weapons through their 
countries, which is what you say you want 
in the first place? What’s wrong with that? 

The President. Well, except that then the 
only help that you can give is through other 
governments, and I don’t think that—that’s 
an effective thing to do. And how do you 
know that the other governments would 
want to, themselves, then, participate in 
helping the people that need the help? In 
other words, we’d be asking some other 
government to do what our own Congress 
has said that we can’t do. 


Foreign Policy 


Q. Let me ask you a broader foreign 
policy question that comes up with all 
this—some of these other negotiations. 
You’ve been in office now more than 2 
years, more than half of the term for which 
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you were elected. And the arms talks are 
going along with no clear end in sight. The 
Middle East situation, if anything, has 
gotten worse, that we’re trying to get an 
agreement now to get the Israelis out of 
Lebanon, where a year ago they hadn’t 
even gone into Lebanon yet. And then our 
relations with China have deteriorated. 
We've had a lot of problems in Western 
Europe. What do you say to those critics 
who say that your foreign policy has been 
very unsuccessful so far and that it’s pro- 
duced nothing? 

The President. Well, I say that that’s a 
very distorted picture. And I think that 
we've made great progress. 

Beirut is no longer being shelled on a 
daily basis round the clock, 15 hours of 
bombardment in 1 day. Yes, we’re down to 
negotiating—sure, there are incidents—but 
we're down to negotiating the withdrawal 
of foreign forces after 8 years of combat 
and invasion and harassment from outside 
as well as inside in Lebanon. 

With regard to Western Europe, I don’t 
believe that the NATO alliance has ever 
been any more solid than it is now or that 
there’s been a better relationship between 
us and our NATO allies. The same thing is 
true in Asia and Japan with the ASEAN 
nations. I could wish that we could move 
faster in some of these things. And when 
you say the arms talks, as I said before, it 
took 7 years for the SALT talks. 

Q. Four years ago when the Carter ad- 
ministration was in its third year, they had 
completed the Camp David agreement and 
the treaty from that; the SALT treaty was 
about to be negotiated; normalization with 
China had taken place; and the Panama 
Canal treaty had been approved. So, they 
had some tangible things which they had 
achieved. Can you name several, besides 
the opening up of Beirut, that you’ve 
achieved? 

The President. Well, in the first place, 
China relations had been normalized by the 
visits of a previous President to the previ- 
ous administration. And he carried on from 
there. And I’m not at all sure that added 
anything to what had already been accom- 
plished. 

With regard to the Camp David agree- 
ments, yes, they started, and we’re proceed- 
ing within the framework of those agree- 


ments, because those agreements were 
simply to begin negotiations. And it was 
after we got in that the principal step be- 
tween Egypt and Israel was carried out, 
which was the return of the Sinai. And 
what we’re actually doing now is trying to 
bring about the negotiations that had been 
proposed and apparently, then, accepted— 
which was to negotiate the West Bank and 
try to bring peace in the Middle East. 

But we’re the ones who’ve gone a step 
beyond that with regard to trying to have 
an overall peace in the entire area. That 
had never been proposed. 


Palestine Liberation Organization 


Q. Mr. President, you said the other day 
that too much attention had been focused 
on bringing the PLO into the negotiations. 
I’m wondering, do you have a plan to pro- 
ceed without the PLO if they decide not to 
become a part of the process? 

The President. Well, this would require, 
of course, the agreement of the other Arab 
States—of the Arab States. And, since the 
negotiations we’re trying to bring about are 
between the Arab States and Israel for 
peace in the region, we have to recognize 
their position with regard to this. It would 
take them agreeing to go forward in negoti- 
ations without the PLO. 

I must say that the contact we had with 
the heads of many Arab States after the 
change in the supposed agreement between 
King Hussein and Arafat when the council 
overrode Arafat and then demanded things 
that Hussein could not accept, that none of 
the others could accept—I talked to all of 
them and none of them wanted to back the 
PLO in that new proposal. They felt about 
it the same as we did and the same as King 
Hussein did. 

Now, they continue in their talks with 
Arafat, and I have been told that Arafat, 
himself, did oppose the council on that 
change but was overruled by the council. 
Now, the thing that we must see is, do we 
let that council, which certainly was never 
elected by the Palestinian people—there 
are millions of Palestinians—and are they 
going to stand still for their interests being 
neglected on the basis of an action taken by 
this group, the PLO, which, as I say, was 
never elected by the Palestinian people? 
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These are some of the things that we’re 
trying to work out. 

Q. Would you like to see—would you like 
to think of encouraging, for instance, a ref- 
erendum among the Palestinians to see 
whether some other leadership or represen- 
tation could be—— 

The President. If such a thing were prac- 
tical and could be worked out—I don’t 
know, in the scattered nature of them, 
there are Palestinians in virtually every 
country in the Middle East—I don’t know 
whether you could ever get them together 
and bring about what—or even do the edu- 
cating of them. That’s—I don’t mean that 
word to sound demeaning or degrading to 
them, but I mean the informing them so 
that they could go in with some concept of 
what it was they were voting on. And so, I 
don’t know. But I do know that the Arab 
nations are very serious about wanting the 
continuation of the peace talks. 

Q. And that is an option that has been 
discussed, you’ve discussed with them is 
some kind of referendum? 

The President. As to where—no, no, I’ve 
never discussed that. But we’re in commu- 
nication with them all the time about how 
we proceed. And, as I say, I think that for a 
time there and the way that was portrayed 
to think that all of this could be blocked by 
just this decision by that council was giving 
them too much importance. 


White House Staff 


Q. Mr. President, on another topic, once 
again there have been another rash of sto- 


ries about feuding among your senior 
staff—some of the stories relating to various 
issues that have run into trouble in Con- 
gress, have indicated this is not just a 
matter of internal rivalry, but it’s affected 
strategy, has caused you some setbacks and 
defeat. Sometimes from some of your re- 
marks about this in interviews, you seem 
like the only one in Washington who 
doesn’t believe that some of your top aides 
are at each other’s throats. And some of us 
wonder, do you—when you read these sto- 
ries, do you call people in and ask them 
about it? Do you not believe them? Do you 
think they just should be dismissed out of 
hand? Is it not a problem in your adminis- 
tration? 
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The President. Well, I have to say that I 
think there’s been great exaggeration. And 
I think to portray that there are factions 
trying to win over my mind probably, as 
I’ve said before, springs from the fact that 
the manner in which I ask the Cabinet to 
operate, my administration to operate, is 
one of that I want all options and I want 
them debated in front of me. So, it is true, 
and this is very upsetting and disturbing 
then, for someone to go out and leak some 
information that makes it look as if, well, 
there was a loser. Now, this bothers me 
from the standpoint that in Cabinet this 
could inhibit the process that I want. 

What we have is—because most issues 
don’t just concern one Cabinet agency, they 
do spread across a lot—and so here you 
have this debate going. And, yes, there will 
be disagreement. But finally, in the basis of 
the information that has come out of the 
debate, I make a decision. Well, in that de- 
cision then there’s got to be some who were 
on the wrong side and some on the right 
side. But the very next Cabinet meeting it 
may change. And so far it hasn’t inhibited 
them. 

But when you pick up the paper and 
then read, “Well, Secretary So-and-so was a 
loser in this. He was opposed to this.” And 
then it makes it sound like this is all some 
kind of feuding. It isn’t. It’s what I have 
asked for. 

Q. Well, why do you state—the impres- 
sion is that you stay aloof from the fray 
when there’s criticism—following up on 
Carl’s question—that your foreign policy 
conduct is being affected by the continual 
criticism from this building of Judge 
Clark—and now on Capitol Hill, too. Why 
do you not get involved in that? 

The President. Well, that is—I am. And I 
am, believe me, trying to find out who is 
carrying this out. 

Q. How are you doing that? 

The President. When we sit in here, in a 
briefing on foreign policy, we’re all in here 
together, all the top staff, and everyone has 
a chance to speak up with whether they 
agree or disagree. And the same is true on 
domestic policy when we sit in here in this 
room and discuss domestic policy as well us 
when we do it in the Cabinet meetings. 
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And, yes, I am very upset by whoever is 
carrying these tales—— 

Q. How are you trying to find out? 
What—— 

The President. Well, that—I can’t give 
you specifics. But just let me say that I am 
dealing with this. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the way your 
staff is working now or do you intend to 
make some changes? 

The President. No, I'm satisfied because 
we—it is working. 

Q. Are you telling us, for instance, that 
you do not believe the theme of persistent 
stories, in specific, such as that there is a 
great deal of serious friction between Judge 
Clark and Jim Baker? Are you saying that 
that’s not, that that’s an exaggeration and 
not an accurate portrayal of —— 

The President. Yes, | am. And I think 
what happens sometimes is people at a dif- 
ferent level go out with stories because they 
think that they’re speaking in behalf of 
their side of the fence or their superior. 
And, they’re causing a lot of needless trou- 
ble. 


Central America 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask another ques- 
tion about Central America? 

The President. Yeah. 

Q. Many members of the administration 
say that our commitment there must be, in 
El Salvador, must be a sustained one and 
that it could take 7 to 10 years to turn 
things around. I think Ambassador Hinton 
suggested as much recently. Is that your 
view? 

The President. Well, 1 think that he—I 
may be wrong, but I think that when he 
made that statement, he was talking with 
regard to the limited way that we have 
been trying to perform there. I know that 
guerrilla wars—time is on the side of the 
guerrillas and they aren’t something that is 
instantly resolved, just as terrorism isn’t 
something that can be curbed just by 
normal police actions. These are very diffi- 
cult things. The hit-and-run tactics of guer- 
rillas are similar to terrorist activities. It’s, I 
suppose, based on an extension of the same 
principle that you can’t ever totally elimi- 
nate crime. 

Q. But do you think if this aid package 
were approved by Congress, that it would 


be sufficient to turn things around there 
this year? Your own proposal calls for less 
aid next year, and it seems to suggest that 
this surge of aid would do the trick. 

The President. Well, the surge we're 
asking for right now is a restoration of what 
we asked for in the first place. And, as I say, 
it’s better than 2 to 1 economic aid. 

The problem with a country like El Salva- 
dor and what its problems are right now 
that requires military aid in the sense of 
more training, so far only having trained a 
tenth of the army—more training that we 
could offer, more military supplies and am- 
munition and so forth—we must do is, 
when you’ve got a government that is 
trying to reverse the course, the history of 
the country and bring about democracy and 
human rights and the things of that kind, 
and you have guerrillas that are making it 
impossible to function or for those programs 
to function, what good does it do to have a 
land reform program and give land to the 
peasants if the peasants can’t go out and 
work the land for fear of being shot by the 
guerrillas? What good does it do to try and 
improve the economic standards of a 
people if they’re out of work simply be- 
cause someone has shut off the power and 
the factory can’t operate or transportation 
has broken down so that the supplies that 
are needed and the products from what- 
ever they’re working on cannot be trans- 
ported, because of the bridges and so forth 
that are blown up. 

When a third of one area of the coun- 
try—a third of the year, they were totally 
without power, well, then you have to say, 
“If we’re going to make this economic im- 
provement work, we’ve got to stop that 
conflict.” We have to stop those people that 
are preventing the economy from moving 
with their firearms and their murders and 
so forth. And this is what, it seems, that 
sometimes the debate in the Congress, they 
seem to be ignoring. 

Q. Mr. President, can I follow up on 
something you said earlier? Did I under- 
stand you to say that if you were forced to 
stop aid to the Nicaraguan guerrillas, that 
you would try to funnel it through other 
countries? 

The President. No, I was saying that’s 
what the committee said, that the commit- 
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tee said we would have to go overt, and, 
then, in going overt, you can only give 
money to another government. And, if you 
did that, then you would have to be de- 
pending on—well, maybe those other gov- 
ernments in Central America would give 
that money to the freedom fighters in Nica- 
ragua. 

Now, if they want to tell us that we can 
give money and do the same things we’ve 
been doing—money, giving, providing sub- 
sistence and so forth to these people direct- 
ly and making it overt instead of covert— 
that’s all right with me. I just don’t want 
the restrictions put on it that they might 
put on. 

Q. You’d be willing to accept the idea of 
overt aid to the anti-Sandinista guerrillas in 
Nicaragua? 

The President. Yes, but not if they do it as 
one individual or more than one, has sug- 
gested on the Hill—that they would do it, 
and then, we would have to enforce restric- 
tions on the freedom fighters as to what 
tactics they could use. And I have said that 
if we were to do that, then I would expect 
that the only fair thing would be that the 
Nicaraguan Government would _ itself 
impose the same restrictions on the free- 
dom fighter, in El Salvador—only I don’t 
call them freedom fighters, because they’ve 
got freedom and they’re fighting for some- 
thing else. They’re fighting for a restraint 
on freedom. 

Q. Can I just—all of a sudden now we're 
aiding freedom fighters. I thought we were 
just interdicting supplies into other coun- 
tries. 

The President. 1 just used the word, I 
guess, “freedom fighters,” because the fact 
that we know that the thing that brought 
those people together is the desire, as I said, 
for the same revolutionary principles that 
they once fought and have been betrayed 
in. As I say, they’ve made it plain: They 
want what they once fought beside the San- 
dinistas to get. And they’ve been betrayed. 
And I thought that the use of freedom 
fighters was because—I found out that it 
seems as if there’s a kind of a bias in the 
treatment of guerrilla fighters. It depends 
on what kind of a government they’re op- 
posing. And some are treated more kindly 
than others. 
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Now, I think the ones in El Salvador who 
are fighting against an elected government, 
they’re guerrillas. But in reality, when we 
talk about Nicaragua and everyone says, 
“the government in Nicaragua,” well, it 
was a government out of the barrel of a 
gun. And, true, we favored it before I got 
here. We did not lift a hand for the existing 
government of Nicaragua, because we did 
not believe that it was treating its people 
fairly. And here was a revolution that took 
place that seemed to express all the things 
that we all believe in. 

Well now, they have not carried out those 
things. And they are there by force. And 
what really—other than being in control of 
the capital, you might say, and having a 
handle on all the levers—what makes them 
any more a legitimate government than the 
people of Nicaragua who are asking for a 
chance to vote for the kind of government 
they want? 


Note: The question-and-answer session 
began at 2:09 p.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House. Participating in the session 
were George Condon of Copley News Serv- 
ice, Bruce Drake of the New York Daily 
News, Sara Fritz of U.S. News and World 
Report, Carl Leubsdorf of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, Chris Wallace of NBC News, and 
Steven Weisman of the New York Times. 


International Coffee Agreement 1983 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Agreement. May 4, 1983 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I am transmitting herewith, for the 
advice and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, the International Coffee Agreement 
1983. This Agreement would enter into 
force October 1, 1983, for a period of six 
years. I am the fifth President since 1962 to 
seek favorable Senate consideration of a 
new or extended International Coffee 
Agreement. The 1983 Agreement is similar 
in many respects to those of 1962, 1968 and 
1976, but it contains several improvements 
of importance to the United States. I strong- 
ly urge that the Senate give advice and con- 
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sent to ratification of this Agreement, thus 
signaling that the spirit of cooperation 
which has characterized the international 
coffee community these past 20 years will 
be continued and strengthened. 

Coffee is vitally important to a large 
number of friendly, developing countries in 
Latin America, Africa and Asia. In terms of 
value, it is the most important agricultural 
commodity exported by developing coun- 
tries. In 1981, coffee exports by these na- 
tions amounted to $8 billion. Eighteen 
countries obtained more than 20 percent of 
their total export earnings from coffee. Al- 
together 71 countries participated in the 
negotiation of the International Coffee 
Agreement 1983 and are expected to join 
it. In 1982 the United States imported $2.7 
billion worth of coffee, 30 percent of the 
amount traded internationally. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
1983 represents the latest development in 
twenty years of United States leadership in 
international coffee cooperation. The impe- 
tus for the first International Coffee Agree- 
ment in 1962 came from the United States 
and Brazil. We participated actively in the 
negotiation and implementation of subse- 
quent agreements in 1968 and 1976. The 
1976 Agreement, successfully negotiated in 
a difficult period immediately following the 
disastrous 1975 frost in Brazil, has been 
generally successful in keeping coffee prices 
within the agreed range once quotas came 
into effect in late 1980. 

The basic framework of the 1983 Agree- 
ment is similar to that of the 1976 Agree- 
ment: 

—lIts objective is to stabilize the price of 
coffee within a range that is acceptable to 
both consumers and producers. 

—Its principal economic provision is a 
system of country export quotas which are 
decreased when prices are declining and 
increased when prices are rising in order to 
seek to keep the price of coffee within the 
agreed range. In periods of exceptionally 
high prices quotas are suspended altogether 
in order to encourage maximum exports. 
The quota system is enforced by the im- 
porting members. 

—It promotes the maintenance of ade- 
quate coffee stock levels by making each 
producing country’s export quota partially 
dependent on its level of stocks. These 


stocks can be released in a period of high 
prices to put immediate downward pressure 
on the market. 

In the 1983 Agreement, however, the 
United States sought and achieved several 
improvements: 

—An enhanced role for importing coun- 
tries in the determination of individual 
country export quotas. 


—More effective provisions regarding the 
declaration of export shortfalls to assure 
that export quotas remain realistic. 


—Language clarifying the obligation of 
producers to refrain from market activities 
outside the scope of the Agreement. 


International Coffee Agreements have 
aimed at balancing the economic interests 
of producers and consumers, and each has 
been an improvement over the predecessor 
in this regard. Like the previous Agree- 
ments, the 1983 Agreement is intended to 
stabilize coffee prices for short-run periods 
along long-term market trends. The Agree- 
ment itself contains no fixed price objec- 
tive; rather, each year the members of the 
Agreement will establish a price range 
based on current production and consump- 
tion trends, inventory levels, and other fac- 
tors that influence the market. 


I believe that the International Coffee 
Agreement 1983 represents an important 
element in the continuation of the coopera- 
tion between coffee-producing and consum- 
ing countries. It provides the framework 
and the flexibility for the United States to 
continue the special relationship we have 
fostered with the coffee countries since 
1962. 


I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to this Agree- 
ment and its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. The United States Trade Representa- 
tive will separately submit proposed legisla- 
tion to implement the Agreement through 
September 30, 1989. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 4, 1983. 
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National Nursing Home Week, 
May 8-14, 1983 





Message of the President. May 4, 1983 





During National Nursing Home Week, 
nursing homes throughout America will 
honor their elderly residents as a very spe- 
cial link to our heritage. 

As the 1983 theme declares, “Memories 
Are Made To Be Shared.” From our older 
citizens we learn about the roots of our 
families and communities. We share valued 
memories, and through sharing our seniors 
refresh their lives and we gain precious 
new understanding and insights about ours. 

While nursing home staffs provide care 
with skill and kindness, visits from family, 
friends, and volunteers add immeasurably 
to the lives of elderly residents. 

In observing this week, I urge each of 
you to reach out to share time and compas- 
sion with the men and women who live in 
nursing homes in your communities. We all 
will be richer for the effort we make. 


Ronald Reagan 


Nuclear Arms Freeze Resolution 





Statement on Action by the House of 


Representatives. May 5, 1983 





Nearly 2 months ago, the House of Rep- 
resentatives began a serious debate about 
alternative approaches to arms control. This 
debate, one of the longest in the history of 
the House, not only elevated understanding 
of the issues, but made it clear that the 
issues themselves are enormously complex. 
There are no easy answers to arms control. 

During this debate, it became apparent 
to more and more Members of the House 
that an immediate freeze, while superficial- 
ly appealing, is fundamentally flawed. For 
more than 30 years, we have maintained 
world peace because the United States 
maintained effective forces of deterrence; 
we must not jeopardize our ability tc keep 
the peace. Nor can we lock the United 
States into a position of inferiority. And we 
must not take any steps that would disrupt 
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the highly sensitive arms reduction negotia- 
tions underway in Geneva. 

I am pleased that a great number in Con- 
gress came to recognize the threats posed 
by a simple “freeze now” approach and 
passed amendments that sought to improve 
the final resolution passed by the House. 
The Levitas amendment was especially wel- 
come, because it recognizes the importance 
of arms reduction in achieving genuine 
arms control. 

The balance of the resolution that was 
passed last night is ambiguous and, indeed, 
so internally inconsistent that interpretation 
is difficult. For example, the resolution calls 
for a freeze while also expressing the need 
for maintaining equivalence and a stable in- 
ternational balance. As stated many times 
before, this administration agrees that the 
maintenance of an arms balance is essential. 
But an immediate freeze would prevent us 
from having it. In sum, the resolution final- 
ly adopted by the House, while greatly im- 
proved, is not an answer to arms control 
that I can responsibly support. 

Should this debate now move on to the 
Senate, I am confident that the doubts and 
opposition to a simple freeze now will con- 
tinue to grow. In the meantime, this admin- 
istration will continue to press forward vig- 
orously at the negotiating table for arms 
reductions that I believe remain the best, 
true hope for peace and stability. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of Ford Barney Ford To Be 
Under Secretary. May 5, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ford Barney Ford to be 
Under Secretary of Labor. He would suc- 
ceed Malcolm Lovell, Jr. 

Mr. Ford is presently serving as Assistant 
Secretary for Mine Safety and Health at the 
Department of Labor. Previously, he was 
vice president of the California Institute for 
Industrial and Governmental Relations and 
served as president of the Oilquip Market- 
ing Corp. He was chairman and public 
member of the California Occupational 





Safety and Health Appeals Board in 1973- 
1978; deputy secretary, California Re- 
sources Agency, in 1967-1973; executive di- 
rector and chief consultant, the Senate Fact 
Finding Committee on Natural Resources, 
in 1959-1967; associate administrative ana- 
lyst, Joint Legislative Committee, in 1955- 
1959; and an inspector with the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. in 1948-1955. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia (B.S., 1948) and attended Virginia 
Military Institute. He served in the USS. 
Army in 1943-1946. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Woodbridge, Va. 
He was born November 19, 1922, in 
Norton, Va. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May I 
The President visited the Vietnam Veter- 
ans Memorial. 


May 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the International Private 
Enterprise Task Force; 

—Senator William V. Roth, Jr., of Dela- 
ware and Representative Connie Mack 
of Florida, who presented him with let- 
ters of support, signed by Senators and 
Representatives, for the third year of 
the Federal tax cut. 

The White House announced that the 
President has declared a major disaster for 
the State of Utah as a result of severe 
storms, landslides, and flooding, beginning 
on or about April 12, which caused exten- 
sive property damage. 

The White House announced that the 
President has declared a major disaster for 
the Virgin Islands of the United States of 
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America as a result of severe storms, land- 
slides, and flooding, beginning on or about 
April 17, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1982 annual report of the Federal 
Council on the Aging. 


May 3 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders, to 
discuss the MX missile, Central Amer- 
ica, and the fiscal year 1984 Federal 
budget; 

—Minister of Foreign Affairs Lee Bum 
Suk of the Republic of Korea; 

—the Cabinet Council on Human Re- 
sources, to discuss administration sup- 
port for historically black colleges and 
universities. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan hosted a 
reception for the chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions on the State Floor of the White House. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide additional appropriations for execu- 
tive branch agencies totaling $121.1 million 
in fiscal year 1983. Included in this request 
are funds to provide for the renovation of 
the exterior of the Vice President’s resi- 
dence, additional security assistance for 
Egypt, the repurchase of two health main- 
tenance organization loan defaults as re- 
quired by law, and the expansion of an 
atomic weapons plant in Florida. This pro- 
posal also includes requests of $73 million in 
1983 and $1.4 million in 1984 for the legis- 
lative branch and the judiciary. 


May 4 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Dereck Whittenburg and Sidney Lowe, 
Washington, D.C., members of the 
North Carolina State national college 
basketball championship team; 
—Patricia Just Long, Handicapped 
American of the Year, and Harold Rus- 
sell, Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 
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May 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Members of Congress; 

—Mrs. Barney Clark, wife of the first pa- 

tient to receive an artificial heart. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone of Japan to make an official 
working visit to Washington to discuss prep- 
arations for the Williamsburg economic 
summit. The Prime Minister has accepted 
the invitation and will meet with the Presi- 
dent at the White House on May 27. 

The President left the White House for a 
trip to Texas, Arizona, California, and Ohio. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 2 


Robert Brendon Keating, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Madagascar and to serve 
concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Federal and Islamic Repub- 
lic of the Comoros. 


James J. Needham, 
of New York, for the rank of Ambassador 
during the tenure of his service as Commis- 
sioner General of the United States Exhibi- 
tion for the International Exposition, Tsu- 
kuba, Japan, 1985. 


Daniel G. Amstutz, 

of New York, to be Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for International Affairs and Com- 
modity Programs, vice Seeley Lodwick, re- 
signed. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted May 2—Continued 

Madeleine C. Will, 

of Maryland, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Special Education and Rehabilitative Serv- 
ices, Department of Education, vice Jean 
Tufts, deceased. 


Bobby Ray Baldock, 

of New Mexico, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of New Mexico, vice 
Edwin L. Mechem, retired. 


George Washington Proctor, 

of Arkansas, to be United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Arkansas for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 29 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising dinner for Senator 
John Tower in Houston, Tex. 


Released May 2 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Bobby Ray Baldock to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of New Mexico 


Announcement: 
Nomination of George W. Proctor to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Arkansas 


Released May 3 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the administration’s com- 
mitment to historically black colleges and 
universities—by Secretary of Education 
Terrel H. Bell 








Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 2 


S. 304 / Public Law 98-25 
An act to hold a parcel of land in trust for 
the Burns Paiute Tribe. 


Approved May 4 


H.J. Res. 245 / Public Law 98-26 
A joint resolution to correct Public Law 98- 


8 due to errors in the enrollment of H.R. 
1718. 


SJ. Res. 62 / Public Law 98-27 
A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 4—Continued 


nation of the week beginning on May 15, 
1983, as “National Parkinson’s Disease 
Week”. 





Editor’s Note 





The President was at Rancho del Cielo, his 

ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif., on May 6, 

the closing date of this issue. On May 5 he 

had visited San Antonio, Tex., and had 

spent the night at Phoenix, Ariz. Releases 

and announcements issued during the’ 
President’s trip, but not received by the 

Office of the Federal Register in time for 

inclusion in this issue, will be printed next 

week. 
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